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he not lead public opinion, and devote himself to securing the passage 
of a law which shall remedy the evils which he appreciates so well? 
If the law effectually takes from Congressmen the power to control 
appointments, the importunity of constituents will cease; for no citi- 
a better public sentiment, and the demand has been for reformation regulated by zen will ask his Representative to do what is out of his power. Such 
law,—as if any law were possible in the face of public sentiment. I have therefore | : - i 
in this letter discussed the law of Civil Service Reform, both existing and pro-| 2 law would control Representatives and constituents alike. Every 
posed legislation. And it has been demonstrated that there has been on the | Republican convention for years in Massachusetts has demanded Civil 


statute book, for more than ten years, authority of law ample and comprehensive Service Reform. No Massachusetts Senator can doubt what his con- 
enough to work out every possible reform in the service ever suggested,— if only 


those who make laws and choose those who execute them willed it. And for stituents desire. W © trust, therefore, that Mr. Dawes will no longer 
want of that will the law has been a dead letter. Ihave then turned to the pro-| content himself with pointing out in what respect proposed legislation 


posed legislation in the Pendleton bill, and found the same difficulty there. Its | jg defective, but will address himself earnestly to the task of carrying 
compulsory features in the hands of an executive whose heart went with the 


; : ; see : . | a better measure. His constituents will not be satisfied with passive 
execution of the law, and whose back rested against an aggressive public senti- 3 > i es 
ment, would accomplish only what can already be accomplished under existing | approval of reform, or even the introduction of a bill. They demand 
law, if the people demanded and the executor willed. On the other hand, the} an active support, the same unflagging zeal which he displayed at the 
enforcement of the Pendleton bill as it stands, by the partisan or the indifferent, | last session of the Senate, when a cause less dear to his constituents 
would aggravate many fold the evils under which the service now labors. The 3 i > iis | ° 
logic of this discussion cannot be misunderstood. The demand of the hour is | found in him a constant advocate. His position on the committee 
not more legislation, but an omnipotent public sentiment, which alone can force | charged with the consideration of this subject imposes on him a pecu- 
reform. This given, all things else shall be added thereunto. | liar responsibility, which justifies this personal appeal. 
In replying to Mr. Pendleton’s speech in the Senate on December | 
13, he reiterated the same opinion, saying that “his own conviction | é a 
: papal Smad | IS IT BRITISH? IS IT ARISTOCRATIC? 
was that the remedy for abuses in the civil service was in the people | 
of the country, and could only be applied effectively by them.” * We congratulate the civil service reformers that their cause has, 
It is not surprising that the passage which we have quoted should | with their opponents, passed at least out of the region of sneer and 
have affected many with some suspicion of the Senator’s earnestness | contempt into that of respectful and decent, if not very candid, dis- 
in the cause of reform; but we are glad to believe his energetic asser-| cussion. Recognizing its justice and necessity, they would support it, 
tion that such suspicions do him injustice. It is not surprising that | but for a fearful distrust of its origin, and intensely patriotic alarm 
Senators and Representatives, who are daily overrun with applications | at its aristocratic tendency. Stifling in themselves candor and intelli- 
for office and recommendations of candidates from their constituents, | gence, and greatly underrating them in others, their criticism substi- 
should grow impatient at having the whole responsibility for the pres-| tutes, for sneer and contempt, an appeal to prejudice and ignorance. 
ma. _iethieamate : ins ae “ a A : 
*We quote from the despatch to the Associated Press, found in the New York It is a British system cunningly imported here to create om ate: 
Herald of December 14. tocracy. As this objection is pressed by those who, if they do not 


Mr. Dawes wrote three letters last summer on the subject of 
Civil Service Reform, concluding his discussion as follows :— 





A deaf ear has been turned in this discussion to every suggestion resting on 
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believe it themselves, seem especially anxious other people should. 


We propose briefly to examine it. 

What do they mean when they call the proposed reform “a Brit- 
ish system”? Is it merely that evils, corruptions, and abuses, now rec- 
ognized by everybody as existing in our civil service, have at an earlier 
day and in larger proportions developed in that of Great Britain, and 
to so intolerable an extent as to have there compelled an earlier and 
more exhaustive reform than we have yet attained? If this is alls 
what of it? Does anybody object to our mother-tongue because it is 
English? Does anybody oppose the common law because it is an in- 
heritance from Great Britain? Is there serious objection to trial by 
jury because it comes to us from far back in English history? Would 
these alarmists blot the Habeas Corpus from our Constitution because 
it is nothing but the re-enactment of an old English statute? Will 
they obliterate from our Bills of Rights their great fundamental prin- 
ciples because they take their establishment from the aristocratic bar- 
ons of Runnymede, or the sturdy reformers who upheld the petition 
of right? Will they repudiate the law which governs our legislative 
assemblies because it takes its origin and name from the British Par- 
liament? If Tories, clinging to the abuses of their day, a century ago, 
had charged the Adamses with advocating a “ British system ” because 
they supported only what Russell, Sidney, Hampden, and Vane had 
anticipated them in making successful, they would have done just 
what the opponents of Civil Service Reform now do, when they denounce 
that reform because the statesmanship of England, under the imperi- 


ous necessities of constitutional government, has adopted it and found | 


it eminently successful. I remember when anti-slavery was denounced, 
in very high quarters, as a “British system,” a British effort, a covert 
British attack upon republican institutions. And yet I much doubt 
if any sensible man was then, or would be now, deterred from support- 


ing emancipation in the United States because it had been anticipated 


by Great Britain in Jamaica. 

But it is said the objection lies deeper. It is not that the reform 
has been adopted in Great Britain,— it is that it is congenial with 
British and uncongenial with American institutions, especially in that 
it tends to create and perpetuate an aristocracy. Under our present 
republican system, the offices are all happily assigned to the party 
in power, and by it mainly transferred to its representatives in Con- 
gress, to be “had and held by them, the survivors of them, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to their own use and behoof forever.” It is pro- 
posed to reclaim and restore them to the people, and then to bestow 
them upon no other distinction than simple merit, and to attract such 
merit to them by assuring to it certain and continued recognition. 
And this, we are told, is a “ British system,” which will create and 
perpetuate a dangerous, unrepublican aristocracy ! 

An aristocracy of what, pray? Surely not of birth, nor wealth, 
nor race, nor color, nor class, nor influence, nor party. If at all, an 
aristocracy of which the great father of American democracy laid 
down the elements, as honesty, capacity, and fidelity. Into it, every 
possessor of these freely enters, and out of it every loser of either in- 
stantly goes. At its head will be those who possess these elements in 
largest measure, and its ranks will be wide open to all who can truly 
inscribe them upon their escutcheon. I much doubt if such an aris- 
tocracy will do very disastrous mischief, or need excite extensive 
alarm, even in our day of surpassing political purity. No, not even if, 
following it up to its source, we shall find it at last in a limpid stream 
upon English grounds. With all my democratic sympathies, I still 
more doubt whether such an aristocracy, of British origin though it 
be, is not to be preferred to that which it antagonizes and would sup- 
plant, of much earlier and less reputable British origin,— an aristocracy 
resting on partisanship and faction, personal and family influence, 
political intrigue and corruption, favoritism, nepotism, patronage ; as- 
serting no other title to all it possesses than the confiscations of polit- 
ical warfare, and the spoils of the enemy’s looted camp. 


To both these “aristocracies,” the entrance is by competition. | 


The one simply inquires, by competent and impartial agents, who is 
best fitted to discharge the duties of the office, and upon him confers 
it, as he is placed in any other pursuit of life, without impinging 
upon his manhood, his conscience, or his freedom. Thenceforth, en- 


| 


tered into this “aristocracy,” he holds his place there, not by par- 
| tisan work it rewards, but by the faithful public service it exacts. 

The other makes searching and diligent inquiry who can best 
run a convention, pack a caucus, secure a nomination, carry a State 
or district election, furnish most liberally “the sinews of war,” and 
| best marshal, discipline, and lead the ranks which can storm the for- 
| tifications of the “ins,” or repel the onsets of the “outs.” To him 
| found, it opens its portals, and upon him confers its places and gifts, 
/on the true feudal tenure that, forever thereafter, each and every, 
‘they shall be held upon the condition that, above all things else, he 
shall, with all his retainers, do the stipulated homage and service to 
ihis lord and master. Which of these “aristocracies” is the more 
un-American and dangerous,—that which is entered by merit only, 
|and whose sole ligament is a common employment, or that into 
| which party or personal fealty opens the door, and which is held to- 
| gether by the “cohesive power of public plunder”? Which is most 
| congenial with the spirit of American institutions,—a body of inde- 
pendent men holding office by merit only, and no more dependent 
‘for place upon party success than men in any other calling, or an 
| army of office-holders, compact and solid in a common interest, to 
whom success secures “the spoils of victory,” and defeat subjects to 
the loot of famished foes? When will necessary political party be 
safest and most pure and useful,— when its success only brings into 
administration the principles it advocates, or when, under the domi- 
nating influence of an office-seeking element, it is obliged to abdicate 
principle, and surrender self-respect that it may secure and apportion 
the spoils of war? 

Not more absurd, not more disgusting, not more demoralizing to 
the public service, would it have been to have invited the officers and 
soldiers to present their claims, and required General Grant to have 
| paused, after one of his triumphs on his march to Richmond, to 
| apportion and distribute the spoils of the field, than is that system 
of civil service which compels every incoming administration to 
postpone, if not peril, all the legitimate results of its success, that it 
may apportion and distribute the accumulated spoils which, upon any 
just, wise, or humane system, it ought never to have in its hands for 
such purpose. I have a profound faith that a reform which tends at 
least to remove these difficulties will at no distant day command the 
|support of the people, and that its progress will not be largely 
delayed by denouncing its origin as British, or its tendency as aris- 
tocratic. CuarLes THeo. RussE.t. 


PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 

Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Boston has circulated 
during the past few weeks the following petition :— 

To the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 

States, in Congress assembled : — 

The undersigned citizens of the United States, respectfully pray your honor- 
able body for the passage of a bill providing that appointments to subordinate 
executive offices, with such exceptions as may be expedient, shall be made from 
persons whose fitness has been ascertained by competitive examination open to all 
applicants properly qualified; and that removals from such offices shall be made 
for legitimate causes only, such as dishonesty, negligence, or inefficiency, and not 
for political opinion or for refusal to render party service. 

Among the early signers were: Governor John D. Long; Presi- 
dent of the Senate, Robert R. Bishop; Speaker of the House, Charles 
J. Noyes; ex-Governors William Gaston, William Claflin, and Alex- 
|ander H. Rice; Samuel C. Cobb, Otis Norcross, Frederick O. Prince, 
| Alanson W. Beard, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., John Quincy Adams, 
| ss . . rea: 
| Leverett Saltonstall, Sidney Bartlett, Benjamin Dean, William G. 
| Russell, Peleg W. Chandler, John C. Dodge, Charles Theodore Rus- 
sell, A. L. Soule, Darwin E. Ware, Henry P. Kidder, O. W. Peabody, 
Alpheus Hardy, Nathaniel J. Bradlee, John L. Bremer, George C. 
| Richardson, E. B. Haskell, Delano A. Goddard, R. M. Pulsifer, A. L. 
| Coolidge, David L. Webster, William H. Baldwin, General Francis A. 
Osborne, and other representative men of both political parties. 

Refusal to sign the petition has been very rare. It has received 
| the signatures of over ten thousand citizens, by far the largest num- 
ber, it is believed, ever signed to a petition circulated in Boston, and 
a portion only of the business streets were visited. 
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We would respectfully call the attention of the Senators and| 
Representatives in Congress, from Massachusetts, to the significance 
of this petition. It means that in one city alone of the State over 
ten thousand of their constituents have united in asking for the pas- 
sage, by Congress, of an act that shall take the civil service of the | 


government out of party strife, free it from favoritism, and open its | 
doors to all applicants properly qualified. 

Senator Dawes has deprecated the lack of “an omnipotent public 
sentiment, which alone can enforce reform.” The Senator may feel 
assured of the hearty support of his own State in any efforts that he 
may make to carry out the spirit of this petition. The clamor of 
those who ask to be rewarded for party services is constantly in the 
ears of the Congressman, but let him not be deceived. 
quotation from Edmund Burke, “Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers 
under a fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst | 
thousands of cattle under the British oak chew the cud and are silent, 
pray do not imagine that those are the only inhabitants of the field.” | 
The practical business sense which is making the United States the) 
foremost nation of the world, the honesty which has made its prom- 
ises as good as gold, are forces which the legislator who wishes to do 
honest work, and the leader who wishes to be remembered longer 
than to-day, can afford to listen to; and it is in their name that the 
signers to this petition speak. 


REPRESENTATIVE “COURTESY.” 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : — 


I wish to protest against what seems to be a great disregard of the feelings of | 
one of their colleagues on the part of the majority of the Massachusetts delega- | 
tion in Congress. 


To use a'. 





Your Washington correspondent states that the share of the “patronage” 
of the House assigned to Massachusetts is “one messenger, one page, and one | 
laborer” ; and he states further that the delegation has had two conferences to | 
decide upon the disposition of these important positions, at one of which every 
member was present, including Mr. Morse, and at the other every Senator and 
Representative excepting Mr. Morse. Apparently, it will be necessary to have | 
several more sessions before any conclusion is reached. 

Now, while the liberality of the congressional door-keeper to the Old Bay State 
will undoubtedly send a thrill of joy through every Republican heart, I submit 
that it is cruelty itself to get Mr. Morse into such a conference merely to see 
three of his political friends, and possibly some of his own “ workers,” bounced 
after the fashion of our political methods. 

It would indeed be appropriate for the Republican members to celebrate the 
joyous occasion by a dinner, with speeches by themselves, and they might perhaps 
invite Mr. Morse to come in and listen to them ; but they should at least have the 
grace to spare him the humiliation of being present at the preliminary slaughter. 

W. E. 

The foregoing letter draws one moral from the action of the 

Massachusetts delegation to which it refers. There is another not 
fo) 
less obvious. 

Massachusetts, as a State, is interested in many of the questions 
which should occupy the attention of Congress, like the reform of the 
tariff, the silver question, the relief of American shipping, the bank- 
rupt law, and many others that might be named. These are ques- 
tions of great difficulty and importance, and her delegation, by har- 
monious action, might do much to advance her interests. We do not 
recall, however, any case in which the delegation has met for confer-| 
ence on any of these public questions. But no sooner are there “ one 
messenger, one page, and one laborer” to be appointed, than two con- 
ferences of the whole delegation are held to consider how this impor- 

tant patronage shall be distributed. 

Congressmen sometimes claim that they interest themselves in 
appointments only because their constituents wish them to. Can the 
Senators and Representatives from Massachusetts seriously contend 
that conferences about these petty offices were held in obedience to a 
public demand? No Massachusetts opinion drove them reluctantly to 
these meetings; and the case only confirms what is often said, that 
the real business of legislation will never receive the attention it de- 
mands until members of Congress are prevented from wasting their | 
time in determining appointments to office. Public interests suffer, | 
that each Representative rig have his due share of “one messenger, | 
one page, and one laborer”; just as, last spring, the whole business of | 
the country was arrested for weeks, while the Senate of the United | 
States endeavored to change its door-keeper and its clerk. 








THE CHALMERS | BILL. 
On the 16th of December, Mr. Chalmers of Mississippi presented 
his bill to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States, 
in which he accepts the propriety of the appointment of a commis- 





| sion, as every person who thinks clearly will do. In fact, the advocacy 


of the appointment of a board, of commissioners must be the reiter- 
ated delenda est Carthago of civil service reformers. 

He also proposes that the number of employés in the subordi- 
nate civil service shall be equally distributed, according to population, 
between the States, Territories, and District of Columbia, and dis- 
tributed in the States between the congressional districts. Probably 
no bill could be popular which did not allow this, and yet the highest | 
idea of promoting the efficiency of the service would be in the sur- 
vival of the fittest after the competitive examinations, without regard 
to other and more popular considerations. 

The reason for his proposal to have all candidates for examina- 
tion and appointment nominated by the Senators and Representatives 
or delegate may not at once appear, unless his intention is to virtually 


| destroy the leading feature of reform, and one of the most important 
| objects desired by its fyiends, and wished, we believe, by the people,— 


namely, the taking away the power of nomination from the politi- 
cians. If Mr. Chalmers really desires reform, of which we are not 
entirely confident, he ought to know that this method of nomination 
retains the chief object against which we are struggling, the spoils 


|; system. Any citizen, though not nominated, who can present the 


proper certificates and pass the necessary examination, should have 
the same rights as one who has a Congressman to patronize him. By 
Mr. Chalmers’ bill, the patronage of the Senator or Representative is 


le . . . . . 
increased as many fold as there are candidates in his district whom 


he may nominate to the examining board. 

The Senator would further continue the power of this patronage 
by having the tenure of service of those who have been successful in 
the examination limited to four years for each class of subordinate 


| employés, thus causing a perpetually renewed struggle for the favor 


of the congressional Representative. But the occupant of the place 
may be privileged to appear before the commission and contest with 
other candidates for the appointment,— in other words, can enter an- 
other competitive examination, the same as any other citizen. Hap- 
pily, this privilege is not denied by Mr. Chalmers to one who has done 
his duty to the country faithfully for four years. This periodical up- 


setting of the order of things at frequent intervals is to be deprecated, 
| unless for very good and sufficient reasons, which do not yet appear 


evident. Apparently, this is to meet the ery of the spoilsmen, that 
the enactment of Mr. Pendleton’s bill will establish in time a privi- 
leged order, an aristocracy, an imperium in imperio. The same appre- 


| hension existed with regard to the original foundation of the Order 


of the Cincinnati, in which membership was limited to the officers of 
the Revolutionary army and their descendants, now seen to be a most 
innocent and useful benevolent society. The country is not oppressed 
by the establishment of a privileged class in the military service of 
the nation; and why should not the civil service be conducted with 
the same rigid system and discipline and permanency of tenure as that 
of the army and navy? 

The politicians do not yet realize that the people are becoming 
disgusted with the existing odious political aristocracy, which practi- 


cally asserts that an American citizen shall not receive the emolu- 
,ments of the public service unless he belongs to the particular circle 


or ring of the congressional member from his district. 
There are those in public life who pay to the subject of Civil 
Service Reform that tribute which vice pays to virtue, who do not 


like such interference with privilege, and would not regret cessation of 
| 


the agitation in this direction. While affecting to be the true friends 


| of reform, they would gladly kill it to-morrow, except that it is some- 


thing to be conciliated for party purposes. When the turtle appeared 
at night to haunt the restaurateur, that agitated individual exclaimed, 
“ Why do you thus attack me? Have I not fed and cared for you, have 
I not always been your best friend?” “If you are my best friend,” 
said the turtle, “what mean those words which you have chalked 
upon my back, ‘soup to-morrow’?” And so there are those who 








































































































































































































































































































































































































would chalk “soup , tomorow ” on . the back of ime were it not 
that they hope to use the reformers for their advantage. 

When Mr. Pendleton’s bill was presented to the Senate on the 
14th of December, it received some opposition on the part of Senator 
Hill, and also seemed to be, as Iago said, a thing 

“ For daws to peck at.” 


Senator Chalmers’ bill was received, so far as we are informed, 


without opposition. We think this may have been owing to the ab-| 


sence from it of features offensive to the spoilsman, and perhaps a 


correct theory as to the object of its presentation is that it may have | 


been drawn at the suggestion of some of the committee on civil ser- 
vice, to whom these bills are referred, to assist them in making a re- 


port which shall not entirely endorse the anti-spoils features of the | 


former bill. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


In this connection, we cannot do better than to state the argu-| 


ment employed by Macaulay, when speaking on the India bill in 1853 


do his best; and the consequence is that, without any effort on the 


part of the examiner, the standard keeps itself, up. But the moment | 


you say to the examiner, not ‘Shall A or B go to India?’ but ‘Here 
‘J ’ > 


is A. Is he fit to go to India?’ the question becomes altogether a_ 


different one. 


Tn aes : ft . 
The examiner’s compassion, his good-nature, his un- | 
willingness to blast the prospects of a young man, lead him to strain | 
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J THE PENDLETON SPEECH. 


| WE give below extracts from the speech of the Hon. George H. 

| Pendleton, delivered in the United States Senate, Dec. 13, 1881, the 

| whole of which would be published in the Record were it not that the 
New York and Boston Associations iftend distributihg several thou- 
sand copies of it: — 


OFFICE A REWARD FOR PARTISAN SERVICE. 

The idea that one huadred thousand offices, purely administrative, almost 
absolutely clerical in their nature, paying $100,000,000 a year, are to be distributed 
| by the President and his appointees after every election, and as often during his 

term as the rapacity of place-hunters can persuade or force him, as the rewards 
| of partisan service, to be earned by mere personal activity or contribution of 
money, is a crime against the civilizition of the age. Itis the prolific parent of 
fraud and corruption and brutality. It sets up ths emoluments of office as the 
prize of party struggles and the stimulant of partisan effort; and the love of 
| money induc+s a ferocious activity in the pursuit of party success, which is the 
condition of getting office. 

Necessarily, by the logic of the system, which is stronger than the determina- 
tion of good men, however strong they may be; iu its farthest ramification, it 


- | awards the highest comparative prizes to those who have done the most of the 
It ran thus: “ Under a system of competition, every man struggles to | 


dirtiest work of our lowest politics. It makes our presidents and our secretaries 
pedlers of office, and diverts their time and attention from a wise and faithful 
discharge of the high duties with which they are charged. The President in his 
delirium exclaimed in a tone of agony, “ Do tell that crowd of office-seekers I 
cannot see them to-day, I am so sick.’’ This incident was exquisitely touching. 
It was a burning reproach to the system.... 
These are the fruits of the spoils system. If good and true and faithful and 
capable men are found in the public service, in the departments and elsewhere, 
as they certainly are, it is in spite of all these tendencies. 


a point in order to let the candidate in, if he possibly can. That | 


would be the case even if we suppose the dispensers of patronage left 


merely to the operation of their own minds; but you would have | 


them subjected to solicitations of a sort which it would. be impossible 
to resist. 
the most pathetic and heart-breaking letters. Very firm minds have 
often been shaken by appeals of that sort. But the system of compe- 
tition allows nothing of the kind. The parent cannot come to the 
examiner and say, ‘I know very well that the other boy beat my 
son; but please be good enough to say that my son beat the other 
boy.’” 

This is the conclusion of the whole matter, and it states the evils 
of a system of patronage. It reduces the question to the lowest terms, 
and shows baldly what the system then in force allowed. 





SPEAKING of open competitive examinations, Mr. Henry Lambert, | 
of West Newton, well says in a recent article : — 


By these, all the essential points as to character and ability can be secured as 
fully as by any other method, while they have the great additional recommen- 
dation that they are entirely fatal to all the perverse influences of patronage, 


and would do more than anything else to take the civil service out of politics, | 
and to prevent needless removals, because favoritism would be wholly unavail- | 


able to secure the vacant ‘place for any special person. 
In Exgiland, after trying every other method, that of “open competitive 
examinations ”’ was finally adopted, as securing the most beneficial results, and 


as being most just to the claims of the whole community. And in Canada, | 


recently, the commission on reform of the civil service, which has been prose- 
cuting inquiries for many months, and had examined many witnesses, concluded 
by recommending the adoption of the plan of ‘open competitive examinations.” 
Anything less free and open to the whole community would be a curtailment of 
a common right, and, in so far as any special privilege of selection beyond what 
is absolutely unavoidable to secure good government was allowed, would be 
contrary to the true genius of our institutions. 





WE learn that petitions have been forwarded to Washington from 
the following places: Springfield, Pittsfield, West Newton, Quincy, 
Winthrop, and Cambridge. That from the last named city was 
headed by Charles W. Eliot (President of Harvard College) and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Durine the last ten years, three national conventions of the Re- 
publican party have expressed, with increasing emphasis, a determina- 
tion to separate the public service from party service. The ordinary 
business of the government belongs to the whole people, who only 
require that it shall be transacted promptly and correctly; and it is 


neither wise nor right to expose this vast establishment to disorganiza- 
tion after every election.—Portland Advertiser, Jan. 13, 1882. 


The father comes with tears in his eyes, the mother writes | 


THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


We must supplant this system, we must chase it out with hue and cry. In 
its place, we must put the other and better system, founded on the idea that 
public offices are public trusts to be administered solely for the public good; 
that the fittest men shall administer them until still fitter and better men shall 
be found; that offices have no right to be, except that the faithful execution of 
the duties attached to them is necessary to the public welfare and the maximum 
of efficiency and minimum of cost corstitute the only condition on which they 
should exist. 

We must establish the idea that the business of fifty millions of people must 
be transacted by business men on business principles, and all the more rigidly 

and faithfully, because it is the business of the people. 
If vacancies were to be filled only by the one man whom proper, intelligent 
| comparison, based on competition, should show to be the fittest, irrespective of 

personal influence or action, how little would be the pressure for removals! If 
| removals were only for cause of inefficiency or unfaithfulness, or because an- 
| other was shown to be fitter and better, how little would be the scramble for 
| Office ! 

CAN WE NOT ERADICATE THIS EVIL ? 

Are we to be told that this spoils system is so strongly intrenched in the 
| affections or the prejudices or the habits of our people that we cannot eradicate 
it? I point to our early history. This was not the system of the Constitution. 
This was not the system of the fathers. It is only fifty years old. 

The system of appointment and removals has prevented the most worthy 
from entering the service, has kept those within it in ceaseless anxiety. It has 
| discouraged fidelity. It has invited the disreputable and incompetent to press 
| for places. It has degraded the tone of the service. It has debauched the public 
morals. It*has disturbed the public peace. It has kept the country in turmoil for 
months on the question who should collect the customs in New York. 

I do not say that the British system is entirely suited to our conditions. 
The tenure of office, the age of entrance, the retiring pension, the establishment 
of an official class, by ehcouraging young men to enter and providing for them 
for life, perhaps cannot and ought not to be transplanted here. But 1 do say the 
history of this change of system in the British empire presents to us a splendid 
example of self-denial and courage and power in eradicating an acknowledged 
abuse. 

Shall we be told that our people, our government, our Executive, cannot do 
| as much in this direction as the Parliament and ministry of Great Britain have 
| so successfully accomplished in the last twenty-five years ? 

I deny that there has been ample legislation to cope with the evils which we 
wish to eradicate. With the exception of pass examinations in the departments, 
the legislation has been permissive, not mandatory. There have been no means 
in the hands of the Executive to enforce it. Congress, this Senate, and yonder 
House, denounced its enforcement, and deliberately refused to make the neces- 
sary appropriations. If Congress had equipped the President with all necessary 
moneys, and had still left the exercise of the power optional, and thereby shown 
its own lukewarmness in the cause, it would have required the strongest powers 
of the strongest man to resist the tremendous assaults of the spoils system. Pres- 
ident Grant was a resolute man, and sincerely impressed with the spirit of the 
reform; but, when Congress fell away from his support, he abandoned the effort 
as hopeless. Gentlemen underrate the tremendous power of the spoils system: 
they forget how strongly it is entrenched in the prevailing theories and practices 
of our parties, how it at once stimulates and gratifies the passion for power and 
money. They ask, “If the executive branch of the government should take its 

| own administration of public affairs into its own hands and administer them with 
| the courage of your convictions, is there need of any legislation at all?” And, 
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when an eminent reformer answers, “I cannot honestly say I think there is,’ they 
seem to think they have solved the problem. 


PUBLIC OPINION STIMULATED. 

I agree with the Senator. The demand of the hour is an “omnipotent public 
sentiment” which alone can enforce reform. Laws cannot be enforced against a 
controlling public sentiment. Laws not enforced are vain. The evils of the 
spoils system have grown immensely during the last twenty years, and during 
these twenty years there has sprung up no “omnipotent public sentiment” 
forcing their reform. These were the years of permissive legislation and no 
appropriations, attesting the indifference of Congress and discouraging the 
growth of that popular sentiment. Recent events have quickened it. Let us 
apply active coercive legislation. Let us make practices, always immoral, now 
absolutely illegal. Let us put the Senate, the Congress, actively on the side of 
reform. Let us appeal to the best instincts and aspirations of the people, and the 
potent voice of this great power in the State will evoke and concentrate and 
develop and energize a public sentiment which will become omnipotent. 

I do not underrate the difficulty of eradicating the spoils system. We must 
employ every agency at our conmnand. We must have a President thoroughly 
favorable, with the courage of his convictions. We must sustain, protect, encour- 
age, stimulate, and command him with all the authority of law. We must have a 
public opinion, sustaining and supporting both. 

I hope —nay, I sincerely believe — we will have them all, if we Senators this 
day, on this bill, do our full duty. And I earnestly appeal to both sides of this 
Chamber to do that duty. 

I appeal to Senators on the other side of this Chamber. You have the Admin- 
istration, you have the offices, you are enjoying the power and the emoluments. 
This bill does not disturb you in the possession of thein. 

I appeal to Senators on this side of the Chamber. Weare not in majority : we 
have no offices now. The chances of time will, sooner or later, put them in our 
grasp. Let us now declare that we will have none of these offices, except those 
which may be won by merit; let us give this earnest of our sincerity in a great 
reform; let us give this token of the purity and patriotism of our coming adminis- 
tratioy of the government; let us convince the people, even our opponents, that 
we contend for power not that we may enjoy the emoluments of office, but that 
we may lead the country in the pathways of advancement and beneficence under 
the inspiration of a true democracy. This patronage, however pleasant for the 
moment, is a snare and a curse to any man or party. Let us put it behind us now; 
let us destroy it now; let us do the right now, and we will in the future reap our 
full, inestimable reward in having disengaged our party and our President from 
influences which will surely plant the seeds of early defeat in our coming victory, 
and in having saved our country from the perils which now environ it. 





Senator Vest sends the following reply to a list of interrogato- 
ries submitted to him by the Civil Service Reform Association of Mis- 
souri. As chairman of the Senate committee to examine the different 
branches of the civil service, he joined in the report recommending 
the passage of the Pendleton bill: — 

UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, 
Hon. HENRY HITCHCOCK : Nov. 30, 1881. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 23d inst., 
on behilf of the “ Civil Service Reform Association.of Missouri,” accompanied 
by the following questions, to which you request an early reply: — 

First.— Whether the Civil Service Reform Association of Missouri may, as 
they earnestly hope, count upon your co-operation as a member of Congress in 
procuring legislation for the reform of the civil service, to be framed in accord- 
ance with the principles declared and the plans suggested in the second article of 
the Constitution of the Association, herewith enclosed. 

Second.— If there be in your opinion any reas »nable objection to legislation 
which shall seek that object in the manner and by the methods referred to, may | 
we ask you to point them out ? 

Third.— Whether the said measure known as the “ Pendleton bill’? com- 
mends itself to your judgment as, in ‘principle, a desirable enactment for the | 
purposes sought. And,if not, may we ask you to state what objections, if any, 
to the passage of the bill appear to you to exist ? . 

As chairman of the Senate committee to examine the different branches of | 
the civil service, I joined in the report recommending the passage of the Pendle- | 
ton bill, and am prepared to give it my earnest support. I heartily favor the 
principles of your Association, and am ready to battle for them in every honor- | 
able way; but I cannot conceal from myself the enormous difficulties attending | 
the reforms you seek to accomplish. Congressional legislation amounts to little, | 
unless supported by public sentiment. The spoils system, grown to enormous | 
proportions, appeals to the greed both for power and money, and an army of | 
more than one hundred thousand officials are organized against any change. | 
Laws have been enacted against assessments for political purposes upon federal | 
officials, but these laws are evaded at every election; and I have seen openly | 
posted upon the government printing-office in this city the printed notice that | 








WOMEN AND THE REFORM. 

NEARLY all the women in the departments at Washington hold 
office through the personal favor of some masculine supporter, and 
at his request. In other words, they depend on him from day to day 
for their own bread and perhaps that of others. It is not a question 
of merit, but of favor. ... Set aside the danger of positive and actual 
crime, it is a shame that a woman of character and refinement should 
be compelled by her position to make it her first object to keep a 
certain Congressman her friend, perhaps to coax and cajole him and 
hold him in good humor; to neglect her work, perhaps, in order to 
take with him an indiscreet drive or an undesirable excursion, know- 
ing that she can far better afford to displease the head of her depart- 
ment than her personal champion and defender. I have myself been 
told by women in office that they are safe in their places because a 
certain Congressman was their friend. And then, making acquaint- 
ance with this valuable protector, I have found him utterly unfit to 
protect any woman of dignity and self-respect. ... Every woman, for 
the sake of her own sex, should be a civil service reformer.—T. W. 
Higginson, in Woman’s Journal. 


Nor the least serious evil resulting from this invasion of the 
Executive function by members of Congress is the fact that it greatly 
impairs their own usefulness as legislators. One-third of the work- 
ing hours of Senators and Representatives is hardly sufficient to meet 
the demands made upon them in reference to appointments to office. 
The spirit of that clause of the Constitution which shields them from 
arrest “during their attendance on the sessions of their respective 
Houses, and in going to and from the same,” should also shield them 
from being arrested from their legislative work, morning, noon, and 
night, by office-seekers. To sum up in a word, the present system 
invades the independence of the Executive, and makes him less re- 
sponsible for the character of his appointments; it impairs the effi- 
ciency of the legislator by diverging him from his proper sphere of 
duty, and involving him in the intrigues of aspirants for office ; it 
degrades the civil service itself by destroying the personal indepen- 
dence of those who are appointed; it repels from the service those high 
and manly qualities which are so necessary to a pure and efficient 
administration; and, finally, it debauches the public mind by holding 
up public office as the reward of mere party zeal—James A. Garfield. 


“TO THE VICTOR BELONG THE SPOILS.” 


“Tne results of this [the scramble for office] are that the parties 
constantly run a greater risk of making the interests, not of the State, 
but of a party, the highest aim of their policy; that the policy of 
party is prosecuted with increasing unscrupulousness until the polit- 
ical morality of politicians assumes a shape which absolutely cannot 
bear the light of their own private moral standards ; that the political 
morality of politicians infects that of the people, until finally certain 


| phases of general morals are injuriously affected by the corruption of 


political morality ; and that politics becomes a guild and a profession, 
and the politicians by profession constantly make the political inde- 
pendence of the people more and more a shadow without sabstance. 
“From that hour” (beginning of Jackson’ administration), 
“this maxim has remained an inviolable principle of American poli- 
ticians; and it is owing only to the astonishing vitality of the people 
of the United States, and to the altogether unsurpassed and unsurpas- 
sable favor of their natural conditions, that the State has not suc- 
cumbed under the onerous burden of the curse.”— Von Holst, Consti- 


“‘Employés will come forward and pay their assessment, provided that those who | jytigonal History of the United States, III., 145. 


go home to vote will not be required to pay.’ In other instances, employés of | 


the government are notified that the act of Congress, prohibiting collections for 
party purposes in any department, can be evaded by paying the amount outside 
the building. Itis useless to call these assessments “ voluntary subscriptions.” 
They arein every sense coercive, for the subordinate who refuses to pay knows 
that he is marked for early removal. Noone is more devoted to party organiza- 
tion and discipline than myself. I am a party map, for I believe that parties are 
necessary, and that the principles of the party to which I belong are e-sential to 
the welfare of the country; but the present system of official tenure is the 
parent of inefficiency and corruption, and it should be denounced by all parties, | 
no matter what differences may exist between them on other questions. j 


} 
[Signed] Truly, etc., 





G. @. vest. | IV., pp. 301, 302. 


As to whether rotation in office is a democratic doctrine, the 
great Democrat, Calhoun, says: “He will be asserting one of the 
most untrue and monstrous propositions on the face of God’s earth, 
who says that this is a ‘popular doctrine.” What! ‘a popular dec- 
trine’? This a ‘popular doctrine’? It is the very reverse. It is the 
doctrine to create a king and to annihilate liberty....No! The 
democratic doctrine is precisely the reverse of what they affect to 
teach. It goes against patronage and influence.”—Calhoun’s Works, 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































SENATOR DAWES’S BILL. 


Senator Dawes introduced in the Senate on the 24th inst. a 
bill for the reform of the civil service. Its text is given below. 
Coming as it does when the Record is going to press, we are unable 
to comment upon it further than to say that it provides for open com- 
petitive examination, and that the politics of applicants for admission 
to the service shall in no way be considered. It differs essentially 
from the Pendleton bill in the provisions for boards of examiners : — 


SEcTION 1.— That every application for appointment to a position in the civil 


service of the government shall be in the handwriting of the applicant, and be | 
addressed to the head of the department in which service is sought, and shall | 
state the date aid place of birth of the applicint, his legal residence, and his | 
previous occupation. It shall be accompanied by no recommendation from any 
other person, except as to the personal character of the applicant, and shall | 


contain or disclose no political opinion or affiliation of such applicant. 


Src. 2.— That applications for appointment in the departments in Washington | 


will be received only for appointments to clerkship: of Class 1, and to places of 
the compensation of $1,200 or under a year. These appointments are oen to 


competition to any citizen of the United States, male or female. Vacancies in | 


office in the departments above Class 1, or in those of higher compensation than 


$1,200 a year, shall be filled by competitive examination, under rules and regula- | 


tions to be approved and promulgated by the President, from among applicants 


already in the service in the department; but, if no such applicant be found | 
qualified and fitted upon a competitive examination of all such applicants, the | 


vacancies shall be filled by competitive examination, open to «ll citizens, in con- 
formity with the provisions of this act, for admissions to oflices in the depart- 
meuts not above the grade of Class 1, or of $1,200 a year. The head of the 
department may, at his discretion, open to competition, exclusively by women, 
the vacancies occurring in offices uf the rate of compensatiou of 3900 a year; but 
all admissions to that grade or class of compensation shail be by competitive 
examination under the rules prescribed by this act. 

Src, 3.— That applications for appointment in custom-houses, post-oflices, 
and other offices connected with the civil service, can be received only for places 
of the compensation of 31,200 a year and under; and vacancies in offices above 
Class 1, or above the salary of 31,200 a year, shalt be filled from among clerks 
applying who are already in the service, if any such applicants shall be found 


competent upon a competitive examination of all such applicants, conducted in | 
accordance with the provisions for admission to the lowest grades; but, if no 
such applicant shall be found qualified and fitted upon such examination, the | 


vacancies shall be filled on a like examination open to all citizens applying in the 
manter provided for in this act. 
Sec. 4.—That the President shall designate in each of the executive depart- 


* * a 
ments three persons to act as a board of examiners, which board shall, until | 
changed by him, conduct all examinations for admission into or promotion in | 
said departments under rules and regulations to be approved and promulgated | 


by him. 

Sec. 5.— That the provisions of this act shall apply to custom-houses, post- 
offices, and all «ther bureaus and oflices connected with the civil service, in 
which more than twenty persons are emplo ed, and the heads of the department 


which controls such custom-house, bureau, or office, may designate a board, to | 


consist of one of the board of examiners in such department, and two others 
employed in any such post-oflice, custom-house, or office not situated in the city 
of Washington, to conduct the examinations provided for in this act. 

Src. 6.— The times and places for all such examinations shall ve fixed, and 
such rules and regulations for the conduct thereof shall be made, subject to 
approval and promulgation by the President, as shall be best calculated to dis- 
close, so far as possible, the fitness of all applicants fur the service sought, 
including, among other things, personal integrity, good habits, industry, temper, 
patience, and special aptitude for the service required; but no disclosures of 
political opinion or affiliation shall be required or permitted. 

Sec. 7.— Every person thus examined shall be marked and graded accordingly, 
and the appointment shall be made from among the three highest on the list of 
those so examined, marked, and graded, 

Sec, 8.— That the appointment of all persons entering the civil service, in 
accordance with these regulations, shall be made for a probationary term of six 
months, during which the conduct and capacity of such persons shall be tested, 
and if, at the end of said probationary term, satisfactory proof of their fitness 
shall have*een furnished to the head of the department in which they shall have 
been employed during said term, they shall be reappointed, provided that any 
person who, after long and faithful service in a department, shall be incapacitated 
by mental or bodily infirmity for the eflicient discharge of the duties of his 
position, may be appointed by the head of the department, at his discretion, to a 
position of less responsibility in the same department. 

Sec, 9.— That, in conducting examinations for admission to, and promotion 
in, the marine hospital service and the revenue marine service, the secretary of 
the treasury is authorized to designate special boards of experts to conduct such 
examinations, instead of the standing board of examiners. 

Sec. 10.— The appointment of persons to be employed exclusivety in the secret 
service of the government, also of persons to be employed as translators, stenog- 
raphers, or probate secretaries, or to be designated for secret service, to fill 
vacancies in clerkships in either of the executive departments at Washington, 
may be excepted from the operation of this act; provided, however, that every 
such person prior to appointment in the civil service shall be subjected to, and 
successfully pass before, the standing board or other board specially constituted 
for the purpose, a test examination as to his qualifications and fitness for the 
service sought. ss 
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Src. 11.—That any examiner or any person in the public ‘service who shall 
wilfully and corruptly, by himself, or in co-operation with one or more other 
persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any person in respect of his or her right of 

| examination, according to any such rules or regulations, or who shall wilfully, 
| corruptly, and falsely mark grades, estimate, or report upon the examination or 
proper standing of any person examined hereinunder, or aid in so doing, or who 
shall wilfully and corruptly make any false representations concerning the same, 
or concerning the person examined, or who shall wilfully and corruptly furnish to 
any person any special or secret, political or other information, for the purpose 
| of either improving or injuring the prospects for chances of any person so 
| examined or to be examined being appointed, employed, or promoted, shall, for 
| each such offence, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
| shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or imprison- 
ment not less than ten days nor more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to take from 
those honorably discharged from the military or naval service any preference con- 
ferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth section of the Revised Statutes, 
nor to take from the President any authority not consistent with this act, con- 
ferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-third section of said statutes; nor shall 
this act apply to any person whose annual compensation as fixed by law is less 
than $900, nor to any person employed merely as a laborer or working-man, nor 
unless by direction of the Senate to any person who has been nominated for con- 
firmation by the Senate. 
Sec. 12.— That this act shall take effect on and after the first day of July next. 


Tue slow but solid growth of the sentiment favorable to, and 
solicitous for, the overthrow of the spoils system furnishes instruc- 
tive points of contrast to the progress of the anti slavery agitation, 
the temperance and kindred reforms. No man of marked power has 
yet arisen to lay aside all other earthly objects, and, courting neither 
notoriety nor applause, devote himself to enlightening the pablic 
| upon the nature and magnitude of the evil, and denouncing in trum- 
pet tones an hour’s toleration of it. Probably we shall never see 
him. The temper of our time is adverse to moral and religious fer- 
vor: the remedy is not simple, like immediate emancipation by the 
slaveholder or total abstinence by the drunkard; and whatever polit- 
ical penalties have, until lately, been visited upon the civil-service 
| reformer, he is exempt from the social odium which was at once the 





| spur and the consolation of the ardent champion of unpopular ideas 
| half a century ago. He has, moreover, resources in an independent 
| press unknown then; and his cause is such as to call for less self-sac- 
| rifice and abstraction. He cannot however dispense with organiza- 
tion, the lack of which, for example, up to the year 1832, rendered 
all the anti-slavery sentiment of the country unavailable and futile. 
This, as our readers well know, has within the past three years 
changed the aspect of the opposition to patronage and the Machine, 
and given every thoughtful man an assurance of its ultimate and not 
distant triumph. The Boston and Cambridge Associations began last 
year the publication of a broadside called the Civil Service Record, of 
| which the sixth number in this form bore date of October 22, 1881. 
The contents of this periodical were both original and selected, and 
the blauk page invited editorial clipping and reproduction. With 
the seventh or December number, a transformation has taken place. 
The Record now appears as an eight-page monthly, of the size of the 
Nation, and is sent to subscribers at the nominal price of twenty-five 
cents per annum. The heading still contains the testimony of the 
late President against “the present system.” On the first page, Gov- 
ernor Long, of Massachusetts, manifests his adherence to the reform 
doctrine and measures; and the rest of the paper is occupied with 
articles and news in the same sense, and with cheering signs of the 
political influence of the civil-service reform organizations in various 
States. Thus, the whole Rhode Island delegation, even to Senator 
Anthony, who was willing to unseat Secretary Burch in order to re- 
place Gorham, is practically pledged to support the Pendleton bill. 
The Record may be obtained by addressing Mr. William Simes, 
Treasurer, Box 3084, Boston; and a cheaper and more effective 
method of disseminating principles which it will soon become fash- 
ionable to avow, we do not know.— The Nation. 


I UNHESITATINGLY approve of the principles advocated by your 
and kindred associations, that public office is a public trust, and that, 
in making appointments and promotions in the civil service, integ- 
rity, intelligence, and capability to discharge the special duties of the 
position should ever control the action of the appointing power.— 
_ Congressman Wait to the Willimantic Civil Service Reform Association. 
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AN APPEAL. 


We cannot urge too strongly the importance of having the largest 
possible petitions in favor of a reform of the Civil Service sent to Congress 
at an early day. 

The exercise of the right of petition is the one way by which the people 
can make their influence felt at Washington during the present session. 

It is important that it should be made use of in order that their Repre- 
sentatives may appreciate how strong is the popular feeling that the spoils 
system, which is held responsible for the assassination of a President, shall 
be abolished. 


The experience in Boston and elsewhere demonstrates that petitions for 





the proposed non-partisan system are signed with the utmost readiness | 


where an opportunity is afforded. 

In each town and city there are those who earnestly desire its adoption. 
We respectfully urge such persons to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of securing signatures to petitions by circulating them or placing them 
where the names of citizens may be obtained. 


Blank forms are furnished by the New York Association, and they | 
will be forwarded free of expense by the Boston Association, together with | 
any suggestions that may be of help, on application to the Campaign Com- | 


mittee or Bancroft C. Davis, Assistant Secretary. 


Frances Hopeson Burnerr fairly illustrates in her new novel, 
Through One Administration, the effect of government office, under the 
present system, upon young men of honest ambition. We make the 
following apt quotation :— 

The changes will depend upon the kind of fellow he chances to be.... There 
are two varieties. If there is a good deal in him, he will begin by being hopeful 
and working hard. He will think that he may make himself of value in his posi- 
tion, and create a sort of career for himself. He will do more than is required of 
him, and neglect nothing. He will keep his eyes open, and make friends of the 
men about him. He will do that for a few months, and then suddenly, and for 
no fault whatever, one of these friends will be dropped out. 

Knowing the man to be as faithful as himself, it will be a shock to him, and he 


will get anxious and worry over it. He will see him stranded without resources, | 
struggling to regain his place or get another, treated with amiable tolerance when | 


he is not buffeted, snubbed, and put off. He will see him hanging about day 
after day, growing shabbier, more careworn, more desperate, until he disappears 
and is heard of no more, and everybody is rather relieved than not. He may have 
been a family man, with a wife and half a dozen children, all living decently on 
his salary. Somebody else wanted his place, and got it, not because of superior 
fitness for it, but because the opposing influence was stronger than his, 


The new man will go through the same experience when his turn comes, — | 
that is all. Well, my friend will see this and be anxious, and ask questions and | 
find out that his chances are just the same,—no more and no less. He will try not | 


to believe it, being young enough to be betrayed into the folly; and he will work 
harder than ever, and get over his blow a little, until he sees the same thing 
happen again and again. Then he will begin to lose some of his good spirits : he 
will be a trifle irritable at times, and lines will show themselves on his face, and 


he won't be so-young. When he writes to the girl he is in love with,—I1 saw a | 


letter addressed to some young woman out West lying on his desk to-day,—she 
will notice a change in him, and the change will reveal itself more in each letter ; 
but he will hang on aud grind away, and each election will be a nightmare to him. 
But he will grind away. And then, at last,... there will be a new administration, 
and, if he struggles through, it will be worse for him than if he were dropped, as 
in that case he throws away another four years of his life and all the chances for 
the future they might hold, if he were free to avail himself of them. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR, in his first message to Congress, quotes 
with evident appreciation a passage from the letter in which the late 
candidate for the vice-presidency accepted his nomination, and in 
which he said: “It seems to me that the rules which should be ap- 
plied to the management of the public service may properly conform 
in the main to those which regulate the conduct of successful private 
business.” We are glad that President Arthur indorses so warmly 
this sentiment of candidate Arthur. It is an admirable sentiment, 
and it is admirably expressed. No reform of the civil service is de- 
manded which this proposition does not involve. If President Arthur 
will throw the whole weight of his administration into the work of 
making this maxim the rule of the public service, he will revolutionize 
the methods of appointment and removal, and will make for himself 
a lasting name. Nobody will venture to dispute the soundness of the 
proposition thus laid down by the highest authority. Why should 


not the public service be managed on the principles which regulate | 
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successful private business? These principles are the result of ex- 
perience: they are calculated to secure, and do secure, honesty and 
| efficiency, vigilance and economy. Does not the government, in the 
; administration of its high trusts and in its vast transactions, need 
‘these virtues in its service quite as much as any private business 
needs them?.... Private business adopts improved methods as soon 
|as their superiority is made manifest. But there need be no disput- 
ing about methods. Let President Arthur adhere to his principle, 
and we are content. “Original appointments should be made upon 
ascertained fitness.” If that rule be thoroughly enforced, the methods 
are not important. — The Century. 


| WE cannot too strongly urge upon all civil service reformers 
‘throughout the country the importance of circulating petitions to 
Congress, asking for legislation. The suecess which has attended the 
efforts in Boston shows that the people are ready to sign such an 
| appeal. Mr. Davis, the assistant secretary of the Boston Association, 
will gladly give particulars of the methods of work adopted in that 
city. 


On Wednesday, the 21st of December, a civil service reform meet- 
ing was held in the town hall in Bedford, and Messrs. George G. 
Crocker and James J. Myers were the speakers. The audience was 
small, as would naturally be expected in an agricultural town con- 
taining only two hundred and fifty voters; but those who were pres- 
ent appeared much interested both in the statement of the evils of 
our present system, and in the explanation of the proposed remedies. 
People living in quiet country towns do not realize so thoroughly as 
those living in large cities the full extent of the mischiefs which 
have grown up under the present system. It is necessary that the 
practical working of the “influence” power should be thoroughly 
explained to them. This was done by the speakers at Bedford, and 
there is now in that town a nucleus of civil service reformers. 

In this connection, we would say that it is the earnest desire of 
the Boston and Cambridge Associations that those living in the 
suburban towns, and interested in this movement, should do all in 
their power to awaken the public enthusiasm to such an extent that 
meetings may be held, to which speakers will be sent who will en- 
deavor to impress upon the people the dangers of the present system 
of the civil service. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia proposes 
securing from President Arthur “a candid and manly expression of 
disapproval of enforced assessments upon officials.” The idea is an 
excellent one. 


Mr. Freperick W. WurrrinGe spoke in New York on the 7th 
inst. upon “The Reform of the Civil Service.” He explained the 
various branches of the subject, and showed the terrible increase in 
the distribution of office by favor since the days of Washington’s 
| administration. 
} 
Ar a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Boston Civil 
'Service Reform Association, held on the 30th inst., Hon. James M. 
Barker, of Pittsfield, was elected a Vice-President. 


Srxce our last issue, the following associations -have been 
formed : — 

Civil Service Reform Association of Morristown, N.J.: Presi- 
dent, Frederick G. Burnham; Vice-Presidents, Richard H. Clark, 
John Whitehead; Treasurer, John C. Beatty ; Secretary, Paul Revere. 

Civil Service Reform Association of Hartford, Conn.: President, 
Charles E. Perkins; Vice-Presidents, Richard D. Hubbard, Henry 
Barnard, Samuel C. Clemens, Wm. B. Franklin, Wm. Hamersley, 
3. C. Kellogg, Edwin P. Parker; Treasurer, John W. Welch; Secre- 
tary, Gilbert G. Moseley. 

Civil Service Reform Association of Madison, Wis. 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS, 


THE NATION. | 


The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life 
in the United States. By ELIsHA MuLForD, 
LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $2.50. 


From Hon. James A. GarRFIgLp. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is a very able discussion of what is to me one of the most | 
important branches of political philosophy. Every page I have | 
read surprises me with the extent and thoroughness of the | 
author’s study and the freshness and vigor of his discussion. | 


From Hon. Wayne MacVeacu, /ate Attorney a 


of the United States. 


It is so complete in its argument, moves so steadily to its | 
own high end, and is so novel in American literature for its | 
wealth of political knowledge. 


From Hon. CHARLES SUMNER. 


I have read “‘ The Nation ”’ from the first to the last with 
constant interest and sympathy. It isa most important con- | 
tribution to our political literature, and cannot fail to strengthen | 
and elevate our national life. 

Ina letter to Dr. Francis Lieber, Mr. Sumner said: 
you write to Mr. Mulford, let him know that I am one of his 
pupils.’ | 
From J. L. Diman, late Professor of History in Brown's | 

University. 


Mr. Mulford’s “‘ The Nation” is not only by far the most 
profound and exhaustive study in the field of speculative poli- 
tics that American scholarship has yet produced, but we shall 
be obliged to go very far back in the literary annals of our 
mother country to find anything worthy of comparison with it. | 


From F. D. Maurice, late Professor of Moral Philosophy, | 
Cambridge University, England. } 

| 
The bracing effect of your late contest for freedom is mani- 
fest in its protest against commercial theories and pale abstrac- | 


tions which are wearing at the life of England. } 


THE REPUBLIC OF GOD: 


An Institute of Theology. By ELIsHA MULFoRD, | 
LL.D., author of “The Nation.” 8vo. $2.00. 


‘* Nothing like this unique book has yet been written. It is 
a strong, clear, positive statement of the theology of the Christ, 
directed to the thought of the age. It is the first attempt to | 
explain theology by the scientific method. Itis a constructive | 
work. . . . The prime thought of the book can no more be 
shaken than the eternal hills; and, whether men accept or dis- 
pute different points in its development, it is one of the few | 
books that sooner or later create a new world for men to live | 
in.”’— New York Times. 


“It is a book easily misunderstood by routine religionists, 
and several readings will scarcely exhaust its meaning; but 
perhaps it is not too much to say that, taken as a whole, no 
book on the statement of the great truths of Christianity at 
once so fresh, so Clear, so fundamental, and so fully grasping 
and solving the religious problems of our time, has yet been | 
written by any American.’’ — Boston Advertiser. 


“*Dr. Mulford is already so widely and so favorably known 
as the author of that profound and exhaustive study of specu- 
lative politics, ‘The Nation,’ that it is superfluous to say that 
his new work is alike distinguished by power of thought, fe- 
licity of style, and perfect candor. To employ the phrase of 
King James there is as much conviction in one leaf of his 
book as in many another volume.’’ — The A mer ican (Phila- 
delphia). 


** We look to see it do great good in making our Christian 
thinking more Christian, more practical, and yet broader and 
more human.’? — Penn Monthly. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston, 


Sent postpaid, on 


PUBLISHING AGENTS 


GENERAL BOOKSELLERS, 


Second-Hand Law Books, 


THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 








W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 
340 Washington St., Boston, 


FOR THE 


Society for Political Education, 
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A very large and complete Stock of Works on 


Political _—— 





W. B. Clarke & Carruth, | 


340 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 





—_——— 


FOR CASH. | 


| 
| 


Subscriptions for leading periodicals, both | 
English and American, received at club) 
rates. 


W. B, CLARKE & GARRUTH, 


340 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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A SPECIALTY. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





Will mail, on application, list of their own publications on 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


| and on receipt of stamp their general list of the most impor- | 


tant English and American works 1n this department. 





COPIES OF THE 


GARFIELD MEMORIAL, 


And of the 


PENDLETON SPEECH 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Will be furnished FREE, on application at 


ROOM 10, NO. 8, 


EATON’S GIVIL SERVICE, 


CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A History of Abuses and Reforms, and their 
Bearing upon American Politics. 
B. EATON. 


By DoRMAN 
With an Introduction by GEORGE 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50.  4to, 
220 of Franklin Square Library), 


WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Paper (No. 
25 cents. 


It forms a valuable addition to the historical monographs of 
| our literature, and possesses an equal interest for the student 
| of history and politics, for the practical statesman and the 
| intelligent citizen. . . . Mr. Eaton indulges in no misplaced 
attempts at description or flights of ambitious rhetoric. The 
| gravity of his style is in keeping with the dignity of his sub- 
| ject. His statements exhibit exhaustive research, discriminat- 
| ing judgment, candor of opinion, and moderation of expres- 
| sion. The work cannot fail to find a wide circulation among 
the intelligent classes of American readers. —V. Y. Tribune. 


It would indeed be difficult to imagine an argument, or an 
| item of information at all pertinent, that he has not ircluded 
| and considered in its various bearings. He is fair and candid, 
| tells the whole truth, and gives distinct statement to whatever 
eo his own views. — Boston Transcript. 


t is the most important contribution that has been made to 


: If SECOND-HAND BOOKS PURCHASED \ acini of the subject ; and, if it is read, it will do much to 


| enlighten the American people on a subject of which they are 
| protound|y ignorant. — Hartford Courant. 


The work is a mine of information with regard to its sub- 
ject matter, and it deserves the particular atteution of all who 
desire to have one of the most pronounced incentives to cor- 
rupt politics done away with in the United States. — Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle. 


The subject is one in which all patriotic citizens are con- 
| cerned, and we trust that this, the first comprehensive Ameri- 
jean, work on the subject, will be carefully and extensively 

died. — Cincinnati Gazette. 


A work that ought to be mastered by every thoughtful and 
| patriotic young man in the land. — Boston Sunday Herald. 


Mr. Eaton provides the unorganized opinion of the country 
with the cohesive force of definite knowledge. — V. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


Of unquestionable importance and value. — Phila. Times. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Qe Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by 


| mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
| receipt of the price. 





Publications of the Society. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD, 


25 cts. per year; 3 cts. per copy. 


| THE CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM MOVEMENT, 
By W. E. Foster, 
Librarian of the Public Library, Providence. 


76 pages. 


A very valuable contribution to the literature of the 


Reform, and especially of interest to speakers. 


On sale at the rooms of the Association, 


8 Pemberton Square, 


| and by W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 340 Washington 


| Pemberton Square, - - BOSTON. | 


Street, Boston. 





